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yielding to the sway of reason, gradually using itself to the
constraints prescribed by sonnd judgment and more extensive
knowledge. Of the three, the Rollers is doubtless the most
singular, and likely perhaps to be the most widely popular:
but the latter two are of more real worth in the eye of
taste, and will better bear a careful and rigorous study.

With the appearance of Fiesco and its companion, the
first period of Schiller's literary history may conclude. The
stormy confusions of his youth were now subsiding; after
all his aberrations, repulses, and perplexed wanderings, he
was at length about to reach his true destination, and times
of more serenity began to open for him. Two such trage-
dies as he had lately offered to the world made it easier for
his friend Dalberg to second his pretensions. Schiller was
at last gratified by the fulfilment of his favourite scheme;
in September 1783, he went to Mannheim, as poet to the
theatre, a post of respectability and reasonable profit, to the
duties of which he forthwith addressed himself with all his
heart. He was not long afterwards elected a member of
the German Society established for literary objects in Mann-
heim; and he valued the honour, not only as a testimony of
respect from a highly estimable quarter, but also as a means
of uniting him more closely with men. of kindred pursuits
and tempers: and what was more than all, of quieting for-
ever his apprehensions from the government at Stuttgard.
Since his arrival at Mannheim, one or two suspicious inci-
dents had again alarmed him on this head; but being now
acknowledged as a subject of the Elector Palatine, natural-
ised by law in his new country, he had nothing more to fear
from the Duke of Wurtemberg.

Satisfied with his moderate income, safe, free, and sur-
rounded -by friends that loved and honoured him, Schiller
now looked confidently forward to what all his efforts had